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Statement of purpose 

Taking stock of the universe of positions and goals that 
constitutes leftist politics today, we are left with the 
disquieting suspicion that a deep commonality underlies 
the apparent variety: What exists today is built upon the 
desiccated remains of what was once possible. 

In order to make sense of the present, we find it 
necessary to disentangle the vast accumulation of posi- 
tions on the Left and to evaluate their saliency for the 
possible reconstitution of emancipatory politics in the 
present. Doing this implies a reconsideration of what is 
meant by the Left. 

Our task begins from what we see as the general 
disenchantment with the present state of progressive 
politics. We feel that this disenchantment cannot be cast 
off by sheer will, by simply "carrying on the fight," but 
must be addressed and itself made an object of critique. 
Thus we begin with what immediately confronts us. 

The Platypus Review is motivated by its sense that the 
Left is disoriented. We seek to be a forum among a va- 
riety of tendencies and approaches on the Left— not out 
of a concern with inclusion for its own sake, but rather 
to provoke disagreement and to open shared goals as 
sites of contestation. In this way, the recriminations and 
accusations arising from political disputes of the past 
may be harnessed to the project of clarifying the object 
of leftist critique. 

The Platypus Review hopes to create and sustain a 
space for interrogating and clarifying positions and orien- 
tations currently represented on the Left, a space in which 
questions may be raised and discussions pursued that 
would not otherwise take place. As long as submissions 
exhibit a genuine commitment to this project, all kinds of 
content will be considered for publication. 
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The politics of work, continued from page 2 

organization that are developing. Increasingly, the 
struggle is not employer against employee, but rather 
the people of this transformed working class against 
the government, demanding the necessities of life, 
which is the key struggle that is going on. 

I think at any particular point in history there is usu- 
ally a key link that pulls forward the process in revolu- 
tion and today, in terms of the mass movement, the key 
link is developing a third political party. There are no 
organizations amongst the workers that are capable of 
fighting the onslaught of neoliberalism, and we have to 
have some form of organization to defend ourselves. I 
am active in the Justice Party because I see that as a 
viable form of organization. The other key link is to de- 



Let me switch now to a specific case study I wrote 
about in my last book, namely, the issues of maritime 
labor, the workers in merchant shipping, merchant sea- 
men, or the merchant marines. By 1970, unions had 
taken firm root and had advanced their positions to a 
considerable degree and fleets dominated the world, 
namely the British, the German, the Scandinavian fleets, 
to some extant the American fleets, and the Greek 
fleets. These fleets were strongly unionized; they had 
bargained down vacation time, overtime pay, benefits, 
and recreational centers. And by the 1 970s the fleets 
were opening up the world of maritime employment to 
more and more women. There was talk, in short, on a 
real focus on quality of life. In that same decade, how- 




Gustav Klutsis Propaganda Stand "Workers of the World Unite," 1922. 



velop an organization of revolutionaries. Without a 
grouping based in a Marxist understanding and applying 
that to the strategies and tactics necessary for the 
working-class, without an organization of revolutionar- 
ies, no revolution will be successful. 

LEON FINK: Unlike Bill and Lenny, I have been inter- 
preting the world more than changing it since I entered 
academic life. But I will say that my trajectory was in- 
formed in an important way when I studied with E.P. 
Thompson, author of The Making of the English Working 
Class, many years ago. This forum is dedicated to the 
politics of work and there is a tendency, especially 
among labor historians, to wax nostalgic about some 
work of a former period and to see the present as a 
matter of crisis or decline. It kind of depends, however, 
on what the starting point is. Maybe some of you have 
seen, as I recently did, the film 12 Years a Slave. If one 
thinks about forced slavery, one might also think of to- 
day's Chinese autoworker. Yet if one broaches the idea 
of a crisis for contemporary workers in the United 
States or says "we are in crisis," the response might 
well be, "What do you mean, Kemosabe?" That is, we 
know that there was a severe crisis of unemployment, 
underemployment, and brutal working conditions, but 
we can find that in virtually any historical epoch. After 
acknowledging that, I want to look at further, to cast a 
quick eye over what I see as some qualitative changes 
over the last 100 years and then talk about a couple of 
instances of what I see as constructive ways to ap- 
proach the politics of work today. 

Let me frame my comments about the past by refer- 
encing a few major works that I am sure many of you 
are familiar with. In the 1 920s classic sociology work, 
Middletown, Robert and Helen Lynd looked at the town 
of Muncie, Indiana as an example of what they thought 
was a typical American town, which wasn't what they 
thought it was. They noted, as early as the 20s, the key 
transformation of work; namely, when they looked back 
at the Middletown of the 1890s, they saw small-scale 
production led by skilled craft-workers in small shops 
and then, by the 20s, they saw a world defined much 
less by its connection to work, much less of a sense of 
people having a purposeful human activity in their work, 
and much more of consumerist approach to work. That 
is why, probably the most classic chapter of the book, 
"Why do they work so hard?", was really about the 
sense of what is driving people to work in middle Amer- 
ica, their attempt to find fulfillment outside of work 
rather than inside of work, and indeed, the Lynds de- 
scribe how the culture was like an organism caught up 
in the processes of its own digestion. 

I think that if we jumped ahead from the 20s up to the 
early 70s when Studs Turkel's classic work Working was 
published, we would see again that, although there were 
a few exceptional workers who echoed the 1890s sense 
of connectedness to their work, to a purpose, a sense of 
fulfillment, an "I made that" sense of skill, and a homo 
faber ethic, that wasn't a dominant theme in 1970. The 
dominant theme again was what the Lynds found in the 
1920s, alienated work, a sense of people not being re- 
spected at their workplace, and a sense of finding fulfill- 
ment outside of the workplace itself. Working, of course, 
appeared in a period of the post-war boom. Out of that 
period of the post-war boom emerged a whole set of 
critiques of the capitalist workplace and attempts to 
transcend it. The 1970s ushered in, among the liberal 
policy types, politically more in the center, a whole move- 
ment for the quality of work-life. Managerial moves, em- 
phasizing a more human-relations approach to work, 
were made in the direction of greater worker participa- 
tion, both in the social-democratic context and even in 
the capitalist context. Further on the Left, I would put 
Gorz's work, beginning in the '70s and then continuing 
through the '80s, as imagining a world of less and less 
alienated labor, in particular, by spreading work out itself 
and having less of it. That was a common reaction by the 
end of the boom period. It probably reached its apex of 
policy in France with the 30-hour work week. 

It is not surprising that that movement was cut short 
by change in the global economy, by what I call the 
great unbuttoning of national life beginning in the 
1970s, with the beginnings of what we subsequently 
began to call globalization. 



ever, that was also the beginning of what we began to 
call "flags of convenience," where the great merchant 
flags of the world switched from those of Western coun- 
tries to Panama, Liberia, or the Marshall Islands. That is 
where the owners registered their vessels and in turn 
sought refuge from the strong unions and taxing author- 
ity of Western states. It was a kind of an advanced guard 
of outsourcing— something that we have seen take place 
across other industries in subsequent years. Let me 
come back into the positive. The fact is that, because 
merchant shipping was always an international occupa- 
tion, because it had experienced effectively transnation- 
alism since the late 19th century, it had unions and 
worker organizations that were also well-versed in that 
phenomenon. In response to the threat of globalization, 
there was a serious response that continues to this day. 
Namely, it was true that in the late 1970s, the labor force 
in the maritime world shifted from Western unionized 
workers to non-union, Asian workers, particularly Filipi- 
nos, who continue to be recruited as seamen. 

Initially, there was a great tension between the stan- 
dards of the Western unions and this new labor force, 
particularly on these flags-of-convenience fleets, third- 
world oriented practices. But the unions of seafarers got 
together with the unions of dock workers around the 
world. They both happened to be in a federation called 
the International Transport Workers Federation [ITF], 
which developed an international boycott campaign 
against the flags of convenience, effectively boycotting 
them in key ports around the world if they did not sign 
up with the ITF standards, if they did not meet a package 
of standards that called for minimum wages and work- 
ing conditions for their flag of convenience crews. With 
just-in-time production going on around the world with a 
Walmart economy, this was a tremendous pressure 
point. So the flags of convenience had basically signed 
up and in return, this welfare fund gives shares of a cer- 
tain amount of its funds to the dockworkers unions who 
enforce the potential boycott and they exchange money 
between the third-world seafarer unions and the West- 
ern unions with whom they are affiliated. It's not a so- 
cialist ideal of solidarity. It's not based purely on the 
ideology of solidarity, but it's kind of a combination of 
cash-end cooperation at the same time. In a world 
where we tend to vacillate between feeling that if some- 
thing is not Utopian it is sure to be a disappointment, this 
is an example of not so much the race to the bottom, as 
it is a race to the middle and one that is built on a prag- 
matic cooperation across national lines that I think could 
be employed in other areas. Let me end with the sug- 
gestion that, as with oceanic shippers, retail manufac- 
turing—the Walmart economy— depends on the on-time 
delivery of diverse products to consumers across the 
globe. The nexus of land based warehouses, themselves 
an industry with a large labor force, from whence uni- 
versally containerized goods are regularly shipped by 
rail or truck, duplicates many of the structural features 
of the port. Could not joint action by the Teamsters, rail- 
way unions, and distributive workers create a wedge into 
the unorganized depths of the Walmart economy? 

ED REMUS: How do you imagine the constituency for a 
left politics of work? A second question, related to that, 
would be why did the Democratic Party for much of the 
19th and 20th centuries, rather than the Left, capture 
the imagination of the American working class and orga- 
nized labor? What lessons do you draw from that history 
for the present? If we look to the 20th century, we see 
regimes of full-employment in welfare states and social 
democratic countries, under fascism and under commu- 
nism coming into being, but these now seem to be pass- 
ing away. Do you agree with voices on the Left that sug- 
gest that these are passing because the actuality or 
threat of revolution is no longer on the table? 

LB: The Justice Party is making its main campaign to 
fight to raise the minimum wage, and I think that is one 
of the important fights that the working class will be 
waging. On the other hand, I think it's very important to 
understand the real economy at this point because of 
automation and computerization, every investment into 
new facilities leads to a reduction in the workforce, be- 
cause what it does is it eliminates the old facilities and 
brings online the kind of productive process that em- 



ploys fewer and fewer workers. This is the example with 
the jobless recoveries, in which GDP growth, invest- 
ment, is decoupled from employment and that, regard- 
less of the growth and investment, the rate of labor 
force participation is dropping. I think two months ago 
the unemployment rate dropped and that was entirely 
due to workers dropping out of the workforce. So I think 
that is a thing we have to grasp and understand while 
we're in this struggle for workers' employment. 

A little bit more on the constituency question: It 
seems to me that the transformation of the working 
class is a very important thing to examine, and what we 
really have now is what some people are calling the 
precariat, which is a workforce that moves in and out of 
employment, or is made up of contract workers and 
underground economy workers. When you really exam- 
ine the situation today, the struggle for significant re- 
forms is, in a lot of ways, a lot more Utopian than the 
struggle for revolutionary socialism. Under these condi- 
tions, the only thing that can really solve the problem is 
the revolutionary transformation of society. I think that 
the Democratic Party, at least since World War II and 
really before that, has been a conduit of imperialist su- 
per-profits that have been fed into the working-class 
and that is how they won the allegiance of the working 
class, especially in the United States. Once the world- 
wide economic crisis hit, the Democratic Party served 
the capitalist class, and it is clear that it is not a real 
alternative for workers. I think this is why there is a 
necessity for the growth of a third party. 

LF: Goran Therborn noted in the New Left Review that 
the 20th century was something that we could talk 
about as something that belonged to the working-class, 
at least in the European and American context. There 
was an equalization of the living standards, at least 
compared to what had been before, to a remarkable 
degree within Western nations. We talk today about the 
rising inequality and measure that against the 1 950s 
and '60s when there was a much smaller gap between 
owners or managers and workers than there is today. 
That is, for much of the 20th century, much of the 
unions and the Democratic Party were agents of relative 
equalization. But I don't disagree that this came with 
imperialism because the same period that saw the 
equalization within nations also saw a sharp differentia- 
tion between nations. But in the twenty-first century, 
Therborn suggests, what we see is the opposite: that 
within nations there is a rising inequality, just as we see 
in the U.S., but compared to what had been the gap be- 
tween say India or China and the U.S. or the Asian ti- 
gers, those gaps have narrowed as say the relationship 
of Brazil or Argentina to the U.S., those gaps have nar- 
rowed. But even within those societies there is great 
economic inequality that should produce a constituency 
for a class-based politics. It is much easier, however, 
for the Democratic Party to straddle the social issues 
than the class issues— witness the really appalling re- 
sponse to the employment issue by the Obama adminis- 
tration. So I think that there is an opening for the Left, 
but again to come back to my argument about the sea- 
farers, I think this also has to be done for the most part 
ultimately in an international or transnational context. 

BB: The question of who is the constituency for the revo- 
lutionary politics of work is a complicated one because 
we have two very different strands of work-life going on 
in this country. We have people who are desperate for 
work. On the other hand, we have people who remind me 
of an apocryphal dialogue set in the 1960s between a 
foreman at an auto assembly line and one of his workers, 
where the foreman asks why do you come to work only 
four days a week and the worker says because you can't 
make a living coming to work only three. So we also have 
this demand for less work, for refusal of work. Both of 
those things are part of the constituency, but putting 
them together is a problem. I do think that— I am going to 
pick up a little on what Leon said— the formulation that 
Occupy came up with, the one percent vs ninety-nine 
percent, was brilliant in terms of thinking about where 
your constituency might be and not totally inconsistent 
with Marx's analysis of where capitalism would go. 

Finance capital has changed the dynamics of the econ- 
omy in pretty fundamental ways; it has also changed the 
political dynamics of the party. So at this point, in politi- 
cal terms, class struggle runs through the Democratic 
Party. The problem we face in terms of parties is that we 
are in a federal system, which means it is a winner takes 
all system, and we are virtually unique among modern 
industrial countries in terms of this structure, which 
means if you are going to become a third party, you have 
to become first or second party very, very quickly or else 
you remain in the shadows and margins of political life. 
So the only really good example we have of this is the 
Republican Party back in the 1850s when it went from 
being a third party to a dominant political party in this 
country. If I only knew how to replicate that! 

Bill, you outlined a detailed program for solving unemploy- 
ment and equalizing employment in the country, but you also 
said that due to the rise of finance capital the political system 
has been thrown up in the air. So what political formations do 
you see among working people that could possibly be strong 
enough to implement the program that you laid out? 

BB: With the 2008 election, many of us on the Left who 
had read the history of the New Deal thought, "wow, it is 
going to happen again," but we forgot the right was go- 
ing to resist it and the risk that it might happen again in 
a much more far reaching manner. 

We had Wisconsin, we had Ohio, we had Occupy, and 
we had the Chicago Teachers' Union. When I spent my 
eight or nine years in NAM, we adopted Gramsci's politi- 
cal slogan as our mantra, "Pessimism of the intellect; 
optimism of the will." So my belief is that at some point, 
these upsurges— which you can't really organize or cre- 
ate, but you can prepare for— at one point will come 
together and create this kind of mass movement around 
work and jobs and a whole lot of things in our lives. Can 
I tell you how to do it today? No I can't. 

LB: Think about the Republican Party in the 1850s when 
slavery became the central issue of the country. The 
Whig Party didn't deal with it and it dissolved. The Dem- 
ocratic Party didn't deal with it and the Republican Party 
was born and, in a short period of time, took over the 
country. What we're experiencing now is a fundamental 



economic crisis. The Republican Party is already split- 
ting, the Democratic Party will be split, and in a short 
period of time there will be a third party emerging. Now 
the problem is, whether that party will be a progressive 
party or a right-wing fascist party, since most of the 
Left doesn't have an understanding of the electoral pro- 
cess. At this point there is no defense against a right- 
wing thrust in this country because capitalism is in cri- 
sis and it will move to the right and crush any kind of 
resistance. Right now, you can look around, if you want 
to rely on the Democratic Party, you're going to be dis- 
appointed just like we were disappointed with Obama. 
You have to have some form of organization. 

On my understanding, the Democratic Party was nev- 
er something to funnel workers' struggles through. 
Revolutionaries participated in the Democratic Party in 
order to lay the basis for a working-class motion be- 
cause that was where the workers were. So it doesn't 
mean we thought you could accomplish things through 
the Democratic Party, but that was an organizing ap- 
proach. The great lesson of Marx is that the objective 
conditions teach you what is possible— freedom is really 
the recognition of the necessity of the object. 

On this issue of third parties and the Democrats: I wonder 
what the discussants think of two historical examples. The 
first is the example of Bayard Rustin in the 1960s in From 
Protest to Politics, in other words, splitting the Demo- 
cratic Party around the Civil Rights Movement and turning 
the Democratic Party into a labor and black party. Rustin 
was, of course, unsuccessful and what happened instead 
was we had the Republican-centered strategy and the 
transformation of southern Democrats into Republicans. 
The other example is a project headed byAdolph Reed, 
who was involved in the Labor Party USA in the 1 990s, 
which was an attempt to essentially capture the labor par- 
ties' contempt with the Democratic leadership councils 
and the neoliberal turn of the Democrats in the 1990s, 
marked by the election of Bill Clinton and Al Gore. 

LF: I do think what is important is to think about mo- 
ments of possibility and paths taken or not taken. For 
example, it seems clear to me there are a lot more peo- 
ple in motion and frailty about the current political equi- 
librium than there were in Adolph Reed's Labor Party, 
which spent much focus, energy and discipline on strat- 
egy and didn't have nearly as much effect as the more 
spasmodic moment of Occupy. Even as a spasmodic 
moment, Occupy has left an imprint, and you can't un- 
derstand Elizabeth Warren, de Blasio's campaign, or 
even Los Angeles' labor-centered, Democratic politics 
without it. If you follow Rick Perlstein's writings about 
Chicago, he suggests that there is a possibility of a Left 
movement combining the CTU and dissenting voices in 
the immigrant community/African-American commu- 
nity of Chicago as an alternative to Mayor Rahm. I would 
like to think so too, but I also think that if you think back 
to the heyday of Occupy, was there an opportunity 
missed? What was it? We know that things kind of 
jumped from the Madison moment to Occupy to the 
CTU, and we can point to lots of points of light and see 
that this is a period of ferment in this country, but I 
don't see a clear compass about strategy so much.. 

LB: I was active in the Labor Party. I think that when you 
evaluate what happened, you can see that the union 
leadership was so tied to the Democratic Party and that 
the Labor Party was so reliant on the unions to finance 
it, that it became impossible to move forward. It disinte- 
grated with the death of Tony Mazzocchi. Although it is 
very hard to imagine a progressive third party without 
heavy union participation, the reality today is that the 
industrial proletariat is gone, massive workplaces are 
gone, and the only unions are some of these public sec- 
tor unions. You have to develop an understanding of the 
nature of the workforce and the nature of the struggle 
and what kind of party will be built. It seems to me that 
it is very difficult to do it with the unions and, if you can 
imagine a third-party, it's got to be much broader than 
the old conception of the union based party. 

I don't want to get too much into the '60s stuff about 
Bayard Rustin. I am from that period, my evaluation of him 
is very negative. I think he corralled people into the mod- 
erate sector of the Civil Rights Movement, and it wasn't a 
genuine attempt to form a progressive party. The fight 
between SNCC and the more conservative leaders there 
was clear, and Bayard Rustin was on the wrong side. 

So capitalists are replacing labor with capital, laying off a 
hundred thousand workers, and replacing them with 5 
computers and a very skilled computer operator. So that is 
one response, but what about another response, which is 
the substitution of cheap consumption for higher wages? 
Instead of actual money and actual political power, the 
workers could be given cheap internet, cheap entertain- 
ment, and other things. 

LB: Aronowitz talked about how the struggle of the 
workers is what pushes the capitalists to automate pro- 
duction, and I really don't think that is correct. There is 
an internal dynamic of capitalism that generates com- 
petition, the need to undersell competitors, and thus the 
need to automate. So it's not a voluntary thing that they 
decide, well, the workers are going on strike, so I think 
I'll automate; they are forced to automate due to com- 
petition. I think that that's the key thing about automa- 
tion, that you can begin seeing the future of a real soci- 
ety where there is distribution according to need, that 
we can produce a kind of abundance while taking into 
account the protection of the planet of course. But the 
technology now exists that we can supply the basic 
needs of all the people if the means of production were 
collectively owned. Yet capitalism is going in the oppo- 
site direction. It's impoverishing people, there is grow- 
ing disparity, which underscores the importance of au- 
tomation. In a lot of ways it seems like we are being 
forced to fight just to survive. The government is cutting 
the entire social safety net and is giving very little. 

BB: One of the reasons I highlighted jobs that demand 
affective time is that they are not easily automated and 
are very difficult to outsource. You can, however, draw 
on the international female reserve army of labor and 
staff some of those jobs and keep the wages low. That 
remains a reality and a real problem. 

"The politics of work " continues on page 4 
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Cover of the Vorwarts, the SPD's party organ in 1914; the headline reads, "Social Democracy and the War!" 

The SPD voted for war credits to the First World War almost 1 00 years ago on August 4 1914. Lenin was so incredulous 

at the SPD's vote for war credits that he thought this issue of Vorwarts was a forgery by the German government. 



Recently, the anarchist Wayne Price spoke on a 
Platypus panel about the dual failure of Marxism in the 
2 nd and 3 rd Internationals, claiming that Marxism re- 
vealed its authoritarian statism at two clear moments: 
when Marxists of the 2 nd International supported the 
war in 1914, and when Lenin suppressed other social- 
ists in the Russian Revolution and Stalin did so in the 
Spanish Civil War. 1 The role of Marxist parties in these 
instances was to serve the counterrevolution rather 
than the revolution. The question, then, would be not 
what Kautsky and Lenin had in common, but how they 
differed. And they differed most clearly around the 
issue of the war in 1914, from which their later differ- 
ence over the revolution in both Russia and Germany 
in 191 7-18 was derived. 

The question is the workers' movement for social- 
ism. Kautsky considered it an end in itself, thus retroac- 
tively agreeing with Bernstein's Revisionist-reformist 
view of the "movement is everything, the goal nothing." 
Preserving the movement meant betraying its goals, 
whereas Luxemburg and Lenin were willing to sacrifice 
the movement for the goal of socialism. That is the only 
reason they opposed the war by opposing the war poli- 
cies of the various antagonistic governments, to precipi- 
tate a global civil war of workers against capitalists. 
They thus did not reject the war on pacifist grounds, as 
Kautsky might have done, compromising with it on de- 
fensive grounds, but rather identified the war as the 
necessary expression of, and occasion for, the need for 
the struggle for socialism. 

As it turns out, perhaps the preemptive counter- 
revolution by the German government through the 
war must be deemed in retrospect to have been suc- 
cessful. Certainly the struggle for socialism let alone 
Marxism in the advanced capitalism countries never 
did recover from it. 

Luxemburg, Lenin, and Trotsky tried to make the 
First World War really into what Woodrow Wilson mere- 
ly promised, a "war to end all wars." Wilson thought it 
was to defeat remnant feudalism; Marxists understood 
rather that it was to overcome capitalism. 

As such, Luxemburg, Lenin, and Trotsky launched a 
civil war: first and foremost a civil war within Marxism 
itself, between those who accepted the task and those 
who rejected and thus betrayed the duties of that civil 
war. That they failed in this is not proof against the task 
of socialism. Wilson regarded and fought against the 
Marxists as extremists— extremism bred of political 
repression in undemocratic states. But of course the 
conservative and opportunist character of Wilson's poli- 
tics was different from that of the SPD's capitulation to 
the war. Or was it? Wilson didn't think that Prussian 
militarism or Tsarism indicted bourgeois society but 
were backward violations of its norms. The SPD simi- 
larly addressed the war as an abnormality. Luxemburg, 
Lenin, and Trotsky addressed the war as the norm: the 
endemic crisis of capitalism raised to a fever pitch. But 
the SPD and Wilson considered them to be opening the 
world to greater war and horror, to the greater barbari- 
zation of bourgeois society. If Wilson was no socialist, 
he still considered himself a defender against the 
threats of both Prussian militarism and Bolshevism to 
the norms of liberal democratic bourgeois society, 
which socialists considered the base-line minimum of 
the standards for a better society. The question and the 
political dispute was over how to best protect, defend, 
and promote the principles of that better society, to 
which all political actors might claim adherence, and 
what compromises can be justifiable in that pursuit. It is 
thus not a matter of pure principles but of means to 
their end, the true dispute of politics. 

Nineteen fourteen was not proof of the Marxist analy- 
sis of "imperialism" or the demonstration of the horrors 
of capitalism, or any other such thing: It was the division 
of Marxism in war and revolution at the Gotterdammer- 
ung of bourgeois society that haunts the struggle for 
socialism to this day, the task and duty of civil war from 
which the "Left" today shrinks, thus becoming a "stink- 
ing corpse," now as before. 

The war and the revolution are all around us, all 
the time. As Lenin put it, it is not as conveniently 
posed as the capitalists lining up on one side and the 
workers on the other, which would make the task 
very simple. No: 1914 is still with us to the extent that 
the workers are on both sides, and both sides could 
plausibly claim to be on the true side of the struggle 
for socialism, or at least for a better society, which is 
what "socialism" after all means. 

Nineteen fourteen was the division in the workers' 
movement for socialism, which was the precondition for 
the politics of revolution. The fact that we no longer 
have that politics can be traced back to the problem and 
task that 1914 revealed. 

Q & A 

The idea that we've inherited from 1914— Lenin as revolu- 
tionary defeatist, and defeatism as Marxist orthodoxy— re- 
ally represents an innovation. It was not the norm even of 



Marxists who opposed the war at the time, e.g. the Zim- 
merwald Center. Marx and Engels did not take a revolu- 
tionary defeatist stance in the wars of German unification 
or the Franco-Prussian war, but instead tactically adopted 
different positions in different wars. The idea of a principled 
revolutionary defeatism came from Lenin's consciousness 
that bourgeois society had changed in the decades since 
then. To him, 1914 represented simultaneously the over- 
ripeness and rottenness of both bourgeois society and the 
SPD. This is expressed in the theory of imperialism, which 
is taken to be a new stage of bourgeois society. The prob- 
lem with the "Leninist" view is that after the long period 
from 1914-1933, the principle of revolutionary defeatism 
becomes detached from concrete politics and is upheld 
simply as a principle. This is especially pronounced after 
WWII. When this principle is detached from the concrete 
possibility of a global class civil war, everything is changed. 

CC: I want to touch on something that I glossed over in 
my comments in light of this. On the one hand, Luxem- 
burg and Lenin were on the same side in the war; but 
on the other, they were on opposite sides. They were 
both revolutionary defeatists in certain respects. But 
one of Luxemburg's first critiques of the Bolsheviks in 
power is of their armistice with Germany. Luxemburg 
thought that by doing this Lenin would be embracing 
German militarism. We forget this in light of other criti- 
cisms, but it was a live issue at the time. The way these 
disputes— imperialism, revolutionary defeatism, etc.— 
are remembered by the Left now is in terms of prin- 
ciples, but in a particular way. Rather, we should raise 
the issue of the need to split the worker's movement 
post-1914. Lenin's "principled" assessment of WWI was 
bound up with this need at his historical moment. It's a 
principled stance with respect to a certain historical 
situation, but not principled in the manner of pacifism. It 
is actually in a way a kind of pro-war sentiment. 

When you said, "1914 is still with us, " could you relate this 
to the anti-Iraq war protests? Was there still some kind of 
consciousness on the Left of the way the problems of 1914 
are still with us? If not, what factors stand in the way of 
raising these problems to consciousness on the Left? 

CC: A government going to war takes a huge political 
risk, even in the case of the U.S. invading a far weaker 
country. The government could delegitimize itself, and 
thus release all sorts of problems. But the anti-war pro- 
tests before the war gave the Left the false impression 
that there was a kind of mass sentiment, waiting to take 
advantage if the governments took a misstep in the war. 
But the anti-war protests didn't have the content the 
Left wanted to attribute to it. Both these protests and 
the Left were bound up in a conservative opposition to 
war, a kind of fear. But in 1914 the situation is quite dif- 
ferent—there is the presence of the 2 nd International. I 
brought up Lenin's critique of Luxemburg's Junius Pam- 
phlet, where he's basically saying, "OK, comrade, just 
hold on, these governments are undermining them- 
selves and revolution can still happen." Of course this 
isn't just based upon the war, but of his perception of the 
strength of the 2 nd International and the SPD. Now where 
Luxemburg may have been right against Lenin was in 
thinking that the SPD was a paper tiger. But Lenin had 
the cooler head with respect to the historical moment. 

The main organizers in the 2003 anti-war movement 
were the International Socialist Organization, Revolu- 
tionary Communist Party (RCP), and the Workers World 
Party and its various offshoots like the Party for Social- 
ism and Liberation. So the RCP would show up with their 
sound system and their rabble-rousers, and they would 
deliver speeches that sounded like they were out of a 
monster truck rally— except with Leftist language as 
their content. They thought the war just showed how 
fascistic the world really is. They were stuck in this 30s 
frame of fascism versus communism: if you aren't a 
communist, you're a fascist, and if you don't think you're 
living under fascism, the war shows that you really are. 
This is far degraded, neither Luxemburg nor Lenin. 

Let's say the U.S. government had been completely 
delegitimized in the course of the Iraq War, and hun- 
dreds of thousands of soldiers were left in Iraq. Do we 
really think socialism would have been the result of 
that? Obviously not. What would have happened was a 
military takeover of the U.S. government, and it would 
have been popular. People would think the only who can 
save the troops in Iraq; if the executive and congress 
can't do it, the military will. There would have been a 
military coup, a state of emergency; there would not 
have been socialist revolution— that's for sure. 

/ want to bring anarchists into the discussion. In 1914, many 
anarchists opposed the Bolsheviks and supported the war. 
But nowadays we see anarchists taking up the defeatist 
position in an even more consistent manner than Leninists. 
So it seems there is an opposite course over time. 

CC: The anarchists who supported the war in 1914 ca- 
pitulated in the same manner as Marxists in the 2 nd In- 



ternational. So it is interesting that the 3 rd International 
emerges not only from a split within the 2 nd Interna- 
tional, but also among anarchists. But today's anar- 
chists and Marxists aren't in a position of political re- 
sponsibility, so theirs are a pseudo-anarchism and 
pseudo-Marxism. These people aren't going to capitu- 
late to anything, because they don't have the political 
responsibility that would force them into a choice. Anar- 
chists in 1914 were actually faced with a political choice. 

/ would like to raise the issue of nationalism. We have until 
now talked about the stances of the so-called leadership of 
the worker's movement— but WWI showed how deeply 
rooted nationalist sentiments were in the masses. Before 
1914 the view was that workers internationally had a com- 
mon interest that would led them to fight together against 
their exploiters. But this illusion was destroyed by WWI. As 
anti-nationalists we need to keep this in mind, as it seems 
there is the mistaken impression that nationalism can be 
dispensed with easily. People think that common interests 
are enough to overcome nationalist ideology. Marxists- 
Lenin included— thought that it would not be a problem, 
and so the USSR gave land to various ethnicities. But we 
could actually say that the nation was the necessary 
ground for the growth of the workers' movement, and na- 
tionalism was deeply rooted in it. 

CC: I take exception to this, very strongly. First of all, 
the question of the workers "supporting the war" is 
tricky. That young, 18-20-year-old people could be re- 
cruited to be very nationalistic troops is very different 
from saying that 30-40-year-old workers organized in 
the SPD supported the war. There was a cosmopoli- 
tan—not merely international— culture among workers 
before WWI that was actively destroyed during the war. 
The German government estimated that the SPD was 
anti-war, but could be maneuvered into supporting one. 
They thought that as the SPD grew, and as Germany 
generally became more liberal and democratic, any 
hope of reordering Europe by military means would be 
progressively undermined. So the German government 
blackmailed them with the threat of Russian invasion. 
So it's not as if the war occurred independently, and the 
SPD underestimated the workers' support for it. These 
are much more closely bound up phenomena, where 
the thinking was of the SPD as a piece on the playing 
field militarily. None of the workers wanted the war. 

The earlier points about Lenin and Luxemburg are impor- 
tant here. I do believe it is correct to say that Lenin had a 
"cooler head" than Luxemburg with respect to their his- 
torical conjuncture. The problem is that regression in a 
way makes it appear that Luxemburg was right. I think that 
Lenin's response to nations, nationalism, and self-deter- 
mination was basically a continuation of a bourgeois-dem- 
ocratic project. But having experienced the 20 th century, 
there is a way that Luxemburg's anti-nationalism seems 
more accurate. But I think one has to separate oneself 



from the sense that we know what happened; there can be 
a kind of historical optical illusion. This issue came up in 
current debates about Ukraine. Putin said that the Bolshe- 
viks irrationally gave away historically Russian territory to 
the Ukrainians. But this was a perfectly reasonable belief: 
Ukrainians, as a separate people, should have the right to 
self-determination within the overarching bounds of a so- 
viet socialist federation. You can say at this point in history 
that it was a naive belief; but it only became a naive belief. 
It was at the time a very sane, rational belief that was an 
extension through Marxism of basic liberal ideas. IP 



Q & A transcribed by Thomas Willis. 



1 . See Wayne Price's remarks for the Platypus panel 
discussion Radical Ideologies Today: Marxism and An- 
archism, at the University of Illinois at Chicago [ U I C), 
March 19 2014. The sound recording is available online 
at < http://platypus1917.org/2014/03/21/radical-ideolo- 
gies-today-marxism-anarchism-chicago-3-21-14/>. 



The politics of work, continued from page 3 

/ think one example that might be interesting to discuss in 
terms of debating the pros and cons of social democracy is 
1980s France, where we did have a social democratic party 
take power, and according to the sort of mainstream nar- 
rative, it faced resistance to a social democratic regulation 
of the economy that lowered the rate of profit. The push 
back took the form of social democrats eventually imple- 
menting neoliberalism. Two sets of questions: First, if you 
wouldn't mind commenting on an idea, would imposing 
regulations or imposing a jobs program in the current 
society would be sustainable? What is your response to 
someone like Andrew Kliman who would raise the example 
of 1980s France in the face of social democracy being 
spread to the U.S. or other capitalist countries? How can 
one challenge global capitalism and motivate people, in- 
spire people to take tremendous risks, without pointing 
towards a revolutionary conception of society? Can we 
even have some sort of rise of standards without funda- 
mental revolutionary change at this point? 

LF: I believe we can. France in the 1980s was a national 
model. The U.S. is not France; we've already been effec- 
tively deindustralized in many respects. Manufacturing, 
which is the easiest to transport or outsource, is not the 
same as the service sector, the health sector, or the food 
services sector. There is nothing in my view that stops a 
1 5 dollar restaurant wage from coming into existence— 
that is not impossible, although it is politically difficult. 
There is nothing that would bring down the system if res- 
taurant workers hada 15dollarminimum wage. I think 
there is every reason why that should be on the table, and 
there are many other examples. I think there are areas 
where there can be capital flight, but we shouldn't just 
subscribe to a scary image of capital flight because we 
think there are so few alternatives, since I think the alter- 
natives are there, but our imagination is failing us. 

LB: I am not talking about capital flight, I am talking 
about fascism. I am talking about fact that the economic 
crisis is so serious that we have to be aware of what we 
are fighting. I am a supporter of the fight for 1 5, the fight 
to raise the minimum wage, which I think is the cutting 
edge of the struggle today. But if we think we can imple- 
ment Keynesian reforms, we are going to run into prob- 
lems. I think what is going on in Europe, and in the Nor- 
dic countries is a lurch towards fascism. Europe has a 
history of fascism. And while the United States doesn't 
have that same history, our forms will be different. In 
Europe the fascist parties are growing like crazy. It's not 
just Greece; it's England, it's France and in the Nordic 
countries, it's a reaction to the number of immigrants. I 
think 1980s France is not the France of today. Today 
there is a fundamental crisis going on. Everybody knows 
that quantitative easing is going to be eliminated. Every- 
body knows that the Chinese have been producing just to 
employ people and that that model has reached the lim- 
its of its development; and they're going to be changing 
the third plan of what is going this weekend. You know 
Europe is not recovering from the crisis. We are facing 
an even worse economic downturn than in 2008. 

We desperately need an organization of revolutionar- 
ies that can analyze the situation and direct our strategy. 
This thing that Platypus talks about, that the Left is 



dead, it's really dead, and you can say, "Long live the 
Left," but there is very little of it that remains. We are 
facing a very serious situation nationally and interna- 
tionally. Religion is appealing to those in Africa, where 
it's the Catholics and the Protestants, and in the Middle 
East, where it's the Muslims. The Left is in a very bad 
shape internationally and in the United States, and we 
have to have a realistic estimate of what we are facing. 

BB: We have a similar kind of debate within CPEG on 
the question of whether or not there is some kind of 
terminal crisis of capitalism. Having spent forty-five 
years as a socialist, I have to say I am very skeptical 
about that kind of argument. Capitalism, it seems to 
me, has turned out to be remarkably malleable and 
resilient, and we can't count on terminal crisis doing 
our jobs for us, whether that means we create a party or 
we engage in these reformist struggles. If you take 
Gorz's notion of a non-reformist reform seriously, 
something that may sound like a reform in one moment 
in capitalist history, may be a non-reformist reform 
because of the constraints of capitalism in that point of 
history. I think capitalism is like a cat with nine lives: 
You have to figure out some way to deal with it, and you 
have to make real history. IP 



Transcribed by Daniel Jacobs. 



1. Stanley Aronowitz and George Caffentzis, "Techology 
and the Labor Process," roundtable at Historical Mate- 
rialism (New York, 2013], recording available online at 
http://wearemany.org/a/2013/04/technology-and- labor- 
process. 
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On November 5, 2013, the Platypus Affiliated Society of 
Chicago hosted a conversation on the Politics of Work 
at the School of Art Institute between Bill Barclay of the 
Democratic Socialists of America and the Chicago Politi- 
cal Economy Group, Lenny Brody of the Justice Party and 
the Network for Revolutionary Change, and Leon Fink, 
a professor of labor history at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago. The panel was moderated by Ed Remus. The 
original description of the event reads: "It is generally as- 
sumed that Marxists and other leftists have the political 
responsibility to support reforms for the improvement of 
the welfare of workers. Yet, leading figures from the Marx- 
ist tradition — such as Lenin, Luxemburg, and Trotsky — 
also understood that such reforms would broaden the 
crisis of capitalism and potentially intensify contradictions 
that could adversely impact the immediate conditions of 
the workers. For instance, full employment, while being a 
natural demand from the standpoint of all workers' inter- 
ests, also threatens the conditions of capitalist production 
[which rely on a surplus of available labor], thereby poten- 
tially jeopardizing the system of employment altogether. 
In light of such apparent paradoxes, this panel seeks to 
investigate the politics of work from leftist perspectives. It 
will attempt to provoke reflection on and discussion of the 
ambiguities and dilemmas of the politics of work by includ- 
ing speakers from divergent perspectives, some of whom 
seek after the immediate abolition of labor and others of 
whom seek to increase the availability of employment op- 
portunities. It is hoped that this conversation will deepen 
the understanding of contemporary problems faced by the 
Left in its struggles to construct a politics adequate to the 
self-emancipation of the working class. " What follows is 
an edited transcript of the event. A full recording of the 
discussion can be found online at http://platypus 1917. 
org/2013/1 1/06/the-politics-of-work-chicaqo- 1 1-5- 13 




FOUNDING CONVENTION 




Pin for the U.S. Labor Party. 

BILL BARCLAY: I joined the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee (SNCC) and Students for a Demo- 
cratic Society (SDS] in the early 1 960s when I was in 
college in North Carolina. I joined the New America 
Movement (NAM) sometime around 1974; I was on the 
political committee of NAM at the time of its merger 
with the Democratic Socialist Organizing Committee to 
create the Democratic Socialists of America (DSA). I 
then drifted away from the DSA but returned about four 
or five years ago to the DSA about the same time I and 
some other comrades founded the Chicago Political 
Economy Group (CPEG). I am going to use Joan Robin- 
son's remark, "the misery of being exploited by capital- 
ists is nothing compared to the misery of not being ex- 
ploited at all," as my jumping off point. I will first talk 
about the kind of jobs program CPEG created and I'll 
presage that discussion by suggesting it looks a lot like 
the Nordic social democracy model. Then I am going to 
come back and look at that line of thought through a 
feminist lens and talk about neoliberal capitalism. 

So let me start with the CPEG model. We spent some 
time looking at the U.S. economy and came to the con- 
clusion that, as Robinson remarked, the misery of not 
being exploited at all was the sort of central dilemma. 
We were in a situation where there was long-term sys- 
tematic underemployment in this country in 2007 and 
2008, that is, before the crisis hit. We in CPEG asked, 
"Can we design a political program that addresses the 
problem and also has the potential for transforming the 
larger political economy?" So we put together a pro- 
gram with a number of points. At first we said, "We want 
to create a net of 4.5 million new jobs every year for a 
five year period and these new jobs, this new work, 
should pay a living wage." At the time in 2008, when we 
sat down to design the program, the median wage was 
eighteen dollars an hour. We said that should be the 
wage of these jobs. We also recognized that there would 
be people who would want to enroll in the program over 
time that would come in without skills, so there would 
be a training wage of about eleven dollars and fifty cents 
an hour, as people learned the skills and got access to 
the chance to be exploited. We said that this should 
happen in three areas of the political economy: one, this 
should not surprise you at all, there is the problem of 
broken bridges, broken roads, schools, hospitals, and 
all of the physical infrastructure; second area was 
green technology, green manufacturing, and applica- 
tions of green technology; and the third area was what 
we call social infrastructure. This involves the question 
of taking care of the old and the young, the question of 
health provision, and the question of education— what 
are sometimes called the caring occupations. So those 
are the three areas we said we should have an extensive 
jobs program that, over the five-year period, creates 
22.5 million net new jobs. By our calculations at that 
time, this would generate access to work for everybody 
willing and able. Most of this work was going to be in 



the public sector. We recognized, of course, that some 
of these jobs would still need to be through contracts 
with the private sector, but most jobs would be in the 
public sector because that is the most efficient way to 
develop a social infrastructure, and, because we con- 
sciously wanted this work to be de-commodified (work 
that does not require the process of capitalist accumu- 
lation as in the private sector]. We put this program 
together in August 2008. The guys who did the heavy 
number crunching estimated it would cost about 177.5 
billions dollars a year, which doesn't sound like a lot 
until you remember that after five years, we are spend- 
ing 887.5 billion dollars each year to run this program. 
Two months later, Hank Paulson walks up to congress 
with three pieces of paper and says we need 887.5 bil- 
lion dollars to bail out banks, granted, that was not up- 
front but in total. We had worked to try to get legislative 
reform in. 

One way to look at the program is to say that this is a 
classic Keynesian program where you increase aggre- 
gate demand by bringing more people into the workforce. 
Another, slightly more sophisticated version, looks a lot 
the Rehn-Meidner model for the Nordic countries devel- 
oped in the 1940's. The Rehn-Meidner model argued 
that, if you pursue full-employment by squeezing the 
low-wage sector of the economy, firms would either 
move up the productive scale or they would go out of 
business. At the same time, using your increasingly prof- 
itable and productive private sector, you would finance a 
large expansion of the social wage through de-commodi- 
fied services in a whole variety of areas in the public sec- 
tor. And that really has been the growth model that most 
of the Nordic economies have followed for some period 
of time to a greater or lesser extent. 

Now, let me look at the Joan Robinson quote from 
another perspective, "the misery of not being exploited 
at all." Early socialists, to the extent that they consid- 
ered gender as a category of capitalism, went back to 
Marx's distinction between use-value and exchange- 
value and noted, as Marx did in the opening chapters of 
Capital, that use-values often include domestic labor. 
Yet household labor doesn't appear on the marketplace, 
it doesn't appear in the sphere of circulation, and it's 
not part of the generation of surplus value. And some 
early socialists wanted to deal with the women's ques- 
tion by industrializing household labor, to move that 
labor into the sphere of exchange-value, to use that 
labor as a source of the accumulation of capital, and to 
develop class consciousness in emancipated women. 
Marx and early Marxists didn't think a lot about the 
question of class consciousness of people who weren't 
directly involved in the process of production. In one of 
the many ironies of history, which you find in capitalist 
societies, it appears that neoliberal capitalism in the 
U.S. has accomplished exactly that. The simplest confir- 
mation of this is to look at what the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics says are the fifteen out of seven hundred and 
forty occupations that are going to generate about thir- 
ty-one percent of the new jobs between 201 0 and 2020. 
If you look at these types of work, they include whole- 
healthcare work, childcare, nursing, care for the el- 
derly, working as orderlies or receptionists, and food 
preparation and serving— these are the kind of jobs, the 
kinds of use-values, if you will, nominally produced in 
household economies that are moving increasingly into 
the economy of the workforce, that are going to be the 
source of almost a third of all new jobs that are created. 

If you look at those fifteen occupations, twelve of 
them are done predominantly by women in the paid 
labor force and, in many cases, are overwhelmingly 
done by women. These occupations also reproduce, in 
many respects, the household division of labor between 
who does what kind of work. It probably won't be a 
shock to you to also learn that of these twelve occupa- 
tions, ten of them are paid dramatically below the me- 
dian wage in the economy as a whole, and often less 
than two-thirds of the median wage of the economy as a 
whole. So we have really reproduced many of the same 
inequalities that we find in the traditional, patriarchal, 
capitalist household that have just been moved over into 
the wage economy. And it is interesting if you ask what 
is asked of these jobs. Of course it is labor time, but I 
would also argue that it is affective time. And women 
are seen as more affective— women smile more, women 
initiate more interactions with other people, and women 
deflect anger rather than reflect it back. So the idea is 
that these jobs are women's work. 

Have the CPEG/Nordic model and neoliberal capitalist 
model converged? Well, on the one hand, in both cases, 
a lot of traditional household use-values have been tak- 
en out of the household political economy and trans- 
ferred into the wage-labor force, and these jobs are still 
done predominantly by women. But the differences are 
actually very significant when thinking about the politics 
of work going forward. In the Nordic model, what has 
happened is that these use-values have been socialized 
and have been produced and consumed in a socialized 
part of the economy, in de-commodified form. In con- 
trast, in the neoliberal model, what you find is use-val- 
ues have been privatized in the U.S., and production and 
consumption is privatized in a wage-labor situation. You 
can, by the way, find very nice, high-level performers in 
these jobs. So the Nordic model and the neoliberal mod- 
el diverge, which in turn, leads to other divergences. If 
you look at the Nordic countries, you find that the female 
labor force participation rate is almost as high as that of 
the rest of the labor force, which is not true in the US. 
We find a smaller gender wage-gap and interestingly 
enough, in the Nordic countries in particular, we also 
find a solution to the question of how to structure one of 
the remaining very important aspects of household po- 
litical economy— parenting time. All of these countries, 



like much of Western Europe, offer maternity leave on 
the birth of the child. But these five countries, Sweden, 
Denmark, Norway, Finland, and Iceland, also all require 
the father to take some portion of the leave or the family 
loses it, in effect, restructuring the parenting time. 

John Maynard Keynes predicted that we would be 
working no more than twenty hours a week by the year 
2000. In 1 965, a Senate Committee that thought we 
would be working fifteen to twenty hours wondered 
what we would do with all our leisure. But obviously, 
time has not worked out that way even though from the 
Civil War to the 1 950s, the U.S. working week did de- 
cline. Since then we have actually gone in a different 
direction than Europe. The Nordic countries and much 
of Western Europe work anywhere from three to nine 
forty-hour weeks less than we do. Seventy-five percent 
of people in the U.S. report working more than the for- 
ty-hour week; less than twenty-five percent report the 
same in Norway, Finland, Denmark, and Sweden. The 
Nordic countries, as they stand today, are probably the 
best societies ever created by humans to date on this 
planet. So there are several questions: How did they 
create them? And I think you have to talk about the dy- 
namics of both gender and class. Second, where are 
they going? The U.S. knows the answer, but is always 
cutting back the social safety net, always requiring 
more work. Third, can we imagine better societies, and 
if so, how can we get there? 

So I'll conclude by pointing to a couple of areas that 
are most interesting in terms of what is going on today: 
the movement among low-wage workers, many of 
which are women, and in terms of something which is 
very near and dear to my heart, the effort to generate 
more revenue to provide for various social needs by 
things like the Robin Hood tax. 

LENNY BRODY: First of all, I would really like to thank 
Platypus, as this is one of the most important topics for 
Marxists. Also, a disclaimer: although I am a member of 
the Justice Party and the Network for Revolutionary 
Change, I am not speaking for those organizations. 

Marx established a scientific way of examining his- 
torical development. I think the concept of historical 
materialism is central to the understanding of revolu- 
tionaries and is very important. What historical materi- 
alism means to me is that the way things are produced 
determines how societies are organized. A simple ex- 
ample is that agricultural societies are organized in one 
way whereas industrial societies are organized in an- 
other way. So the key to understanding how societies 
develop resides with an understanding of how things 
are produced and the methods of production; accord- 
ingly, to understand how societies change, you have to 
understand how those methods change. I also think that 
one of the ways of looking at capitalism, along the lines 
of historical materialism, is that capitalism developed 
under certain historical conditions and it has gone 
through certain stages of development. Under other 
historical circumstances capitalism reaches the limits 
of its developments and is no longer a sustainable soci- 
ety. And you can see that throughout history, that differ- 
ent societies go through stages of development and 
then disappear. So it is entirely reasonable, from this 
point of view, to try and figure out what are the condi- 
tions under which capitalism will no longer be an effec- 
tive, sustainable system of organization. 

Marx pointed out, in a famous quote about historical 
materialism, that when a situation develops, such that 
society is no longer sustainable, society enters a period 
of social revolution: I believe that is the situation today. 
About Marxist economics: I think when Marx talked 
about the growing organic composition of capital, which 
means that, as capitalism develops more, and more is 
invested in machinery, less is invested in labor, he also 
pointed out that there are countervailing tendencies. 
The organic composition of capital led to a falling rate of 
profit, but these countervailing tendencies moderated 
that. I would like to argue that, under today's conditions, 
those countervailing tendencies are minimized and that 
capitalism is entering into a period when it is no longer 



sustainable. That analysis is based in an understanding 
of the development of technology, of computers, and of 
robots. During World War II, the growth of computeriza- 
tion and the research into computers accelerated, so 
that by the 1970s and 1980s, this had swept through the 
economy and transformed capitalism as we know it. 

Some of my own history is relevant to the develop- 
ment of this understanding of automation and comput- 
erization. 

The upsurge in the 1960s, which basically stemmed 
from the Civil Rights Movement, reduced by the 1 970s 
to a great interest in Marxism. Several Marxist or Com- 
munist parties were formed in the 1970s in opposition 
to what we called the revisionist, Soviet Party and pro- 
Soviet Parties around the world. In the mid-1970s, there 
were three or four of these parties, and I helped to 
found the Communist Labor Party. One of the leading 
figures in the Communist Labor Party, a theoretical 
thinker, was Nelson Peery. He was an older, African- 
American man, who had been in the Communist Party 
and oriented the Communist Labor Party around the 
study of Marxism. At that time, one of the main criti- 
cisms of our party was that we were spending all our 



time studying and not enough time in an actual move- 
ment. In any case, I think that was a very important 
preparation. What happened is that a lot of us went into 
the factories in the 60s and 70s and you could tell by the 
80s that there were very few factories to go into. The 
de-industrialization that had taking place was pretty 
clear. It was during the 1980s that the Communist La- 
bor Party began developing an understanding of this 
transformation of the working class and the different 
historical condition that capitalism was moving into. 

There have always been Utopian novels about how the 
future will be a time when machines do all the work and 
humans would have the leisure that they want. I re- 
member how reading Looking Backward by Edward Bel- 
lamy really impacted my outlook. By the 1960s, as com- 
puterization began to take place, there was a lot of dis- 
cussion about automation, the work week, and things 
like that quote from Andre Gorz that talks about this. 
However, when you look at the economy in the advanced 
capitalist countries in the 1960s, it should be clear that 
the workers in those countries were benefiting from the 
exploitation of the neocolonial world; what these econo- 
mies were enjoying were what Lenin referred to as "su- 
per-profits." Marx had noted the relationship between 
the Irish and the British working class and remarked 
that, until the Irish workers were free, the British work- 
ers would never be free, and Lenin was saying the same 
thing about the exploitation of the colonies. So it was 
these super-profits that really enabled the prosperity in 
the post-war period and into the '60s; super-profits 
were also what allowed people in the advanced coun- 
tries to talk about the reduction in the work week and 
automation, although that was not the case for the rest 
of the world. Today, globalization and the international- 
ization of the productive process has changed that situ- 
ation. You can see the development in the so-called 
third-world countries and how the standard of the living 
is being driven down in the U.S., Europe, and the ad- 
vanced, capitalist countries. There is a leveling out of 
the international economic situation. It is going in that 
direction, though it has not already been achieved. 

I listened to a recording with Stanley Aronowitz and 
George Caffentzis where the latter, arguing against the 
"obsolete worker hypothesis," stated that capitalism 
could continue without workers. 1 Well, that is not the 
case. The argument I am making is that it is the elimina- 
tion of the worker and the reduction of the work force 
that leads to an irresolvable contradiction within capital- 
ism that can't be resolved. That contradiction is an indi- 
cation that capitalism is reaching the limits of its devel- 
opment. The other point that he made, which is made 
often, is that when you look at things internationally, 
there is a growth of the workforce. Well, that is also not 
true. When you look at the situation, the industrial devel- 
opment in China, India, and Brazil, they have not been 
able to absorb the declining agricultural workers. So if 
you just look at industrial workers, there is a growth of 
industrial workers, but the labor force participation rate 
throughout the world has been declining since the 1980s. 
In fact, it is really clear that the primary problem in China 
is that the Chinese economy is not able to absorb all the 
agricultural workers who are pouring into the cities. So 
the point, which seems like common sense, that the 
workforce is growing internationally, is not true either. 

The current economic crisis is very significant. Capi- 
talism in the 1800s, rising capitalism, was one historical 
formation. It was followed, in the 1900s, by capitalism 
as imperialism, which was another historical formation. 
We have to look at capitalism today as operating under 
different conditions and ask ourselves what those con- 
ditions are and examine what their potential is. The hy- 
pothesis that I am putting forth is that capitalism has 
reached the point where it has entered into permanent 
crisis. If you look at the recessions from 2000 on, the 
jobless recoveries, they are not full recoveries. Every- 
body talks about the fact that these recoveries do not 
match the previous cyclical downturns and what is hap- 
pening is that the cyclical crisis of capitalism is begin- 
ning to merge with the historical, structural crisis of 
capitalism, and that capitalism, under these conditions, 



is becoming obsolete. It cannot regenerate itself, it can- 
not sustain society, and society is entering an epoch of 
social revolution that demands the transformation of 
our economic system. 

The Economic Policy Institute, which analyzes the 
status of the American working class, noted recently 
that the labor force participation rate in the U.S. has 
declined quite sharply since 2000. However, since 
there have been so many problems in the economy, we 
can't really use that as an indicator. Well, it is the indi- 
cator of what has happened, although a lot of econo- 
mists refuse to recognize that fact. 

It is clear that industrial society, the industrial prole- 
tariat, and the large concentration of workers in the 
workplace figured in any kind of strategy for revolution 
that the Marxists in the past wrote about. This is not the 
case today. To base a strategy on that understanding 
today is fruitless, since the point of production is no 
longer the center of class struggle. Unions have be- 
come peripheral to the revolutionary process and there 
are changing forms of struggle and changing forms of 

"The politics of work " continues on page 3 




